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more  than  two  from  the  same  political  party)  and  two 
military  officers.  Within  four  months  of  their  confirma¬ 
tion  by  the  Senate,  they  would  submit  the  outline.  Armed 
Services  Committees  would  have  45  days  to  study  it  and 
pass  it  on  to  their  respective  houses.  Once  reported,  the 
plan  would  have  privileged  status — I'.e.,  it  would  come 


Government 


In  reshnfflinn;  federal  tax  rates,  the  House 
Ways  &  Means  Committee  has  seen  fit  to  release  school 
functions  from  the  20%  tax  on  admissions,  with  one  ex¬ 


ception:  tickets  to  collegiate  athletic  contests  would  re¬ 
main  taxable. 

Also  receiving  committee  sanction  was  removal  of  the 
excise  charged  on  sports  goods  used  primarily  by  schools, 
including  the  10%  levy  on  basketballs,  footballs,  gym¬ 
nasium  and  field  items.  Any  savings  gained,  however, 
probably  would  be  more  than  offset  by  an  accompanying 
recommendation  for  new  or  increased  taxes  on  house¬ 
keeping,  electrical,  phonograph,  radio  and  film  equipment. 

Speedy  approval  of  UMT  is  expected  of  Con¬ 
gress  during  the  coming  week.  As  finally  ground  out  by 
the  Senate-House  conference  committee,  the  manpower 
bill  conforms  with  house  insistence  that  Congress  be 
permitted  to  act  on  details  of  the  training  plan  before  it 
is  instituted.  But  no  dilly-dallying  will  be  allowed. 

In  its  final  form,  the  bill  calls  for  the  appointment,  by 
the  President,  of  a  Nat.  Security  Training  Commission, 
which  would  outline  training  procedures,  later  supervise 
the  program.  Commission  members:  three  civilians  (no 
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up  for  consideration  upon  the  motion  of  any  senator  or 
representative. 

Thus  while  universal  military  training  will  not  go  into 
effect  until  the  President  or  Congress,  by  concurrent  reso¬ 
lution,  calls  off  the  draft  of  18^  and  19-year-olds,  when 
that  happens  a  universal  military  training  program  will 
be  ready  and  waiting. 

Final  hearings  on  TV  aiiocations  have  been 
postponed  again  by  the  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission.  At  present,  sessions  are  scheduled  to  start  July 
9.  While  the  delay  gives  educators  more  time  to  submit 
their  pleas,  it  similarly  serves  commercial  interests.  The 
New  York  Board  of  Regents  warned  citizens  last  month: 
“Don’t  be  misled  by  the  acclaim  given  our  plan  for  an 
educational  television  network  (EDUCATION  SUMMARY, 
May  20)  ..  .  the  big  fight  is  yet  to  come.” 

Pattern  for  pay  increases  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  may  be  set  by  Congress.  Senate  Post  Office  &  Civil 
Service  Committee  members  are  considering  boosting 
wages  of  civil  employes  6.97%  (a  figure  advocated  by 
the  Administration)  to  cover  rise  of  living  costs  since 
January,  1950.  Last  civil  service  raise  came  in  October, 
1949.  (See  “Cost  of  Living  Is  No  Baby  of  Ours,”  PROFES¬ 
SIONAL  RELATIONS.) 

Federal  subsidy  for  medical  edneation 

would  be  a  dangerous  drug  for  ailing  medical  colleges, 
according  to  the  Commission  on  Financing  Higher  Edu¬ 
cation,  an  emergency  fact-finding  squad  set  up  by  the 
Assn,  of  Amer.  Universities.  Putting  itself  on  record  as 
opposed  to  Senate  Bill  No.  337  (authorizing  government 
grants  to  all  accredited  medical  schools),  the  commission 
announced  last  month:  “Our  views  are  definite;  we  do 
not  wish  to  see  an  expansion  of  direct  federal  financial 
subsidization  of  higher  education.  If  medical  education 
should  be  directly  subsidized,  other  educational  programs 
might  also  claim  such  aid.” 

To  get  medical  schools  on  sounder  financial  footing, 
the  commission  called  for  greater  efficiency,  larger  state 
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appropriations  (hut  not  at  the  expense  of  other  types  of 
education),  and  advised  schools  to  charge  for  hospital 
and  clinical  services.  But  above  all.  more  and  larger 
private  donations  are  essential,  it  emphasized.  (See 
“$5,000,000  Drive  for  Medical  Schools,’'  ADMINISTRATION.) 

4lnly  hope  for  aelion  on  federal  aid  during 
this  session  of  Congress  is  pinned  on  Rep.  Graham  A. 
Barden,  of  North  Carolina,  chairman  of  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Education  &  Labor.  But  although  he  writes 
of  the  need  for  federal  funds  for  schools  in  the  current 
NEA  Journal,  so  far  his  measure  has  not  been  introduced. 

Up  to  its  ears  in  defense  work.  Congress  is  exceedingly 
cool  toward  education  bills.  Said  a  joint  Senate-House 
Committee  on  the  Economic  Report,  in  effect,  not  long 
ago:  “School  aid  is  needed  for  defense  .  .  .  but  now  is 
not  the  time.” 

Outsfanding  anion)g  now  Nohool  lawsi  is  a 

measure  providing  machinery  for  reorganization  of  dis¬ 
tricts  in  Oregon.  Recommended  in  a  study  of  Oregon 
schools,  made  by  Dr.  T.  C.  Holy  of  Ohio  State  U.,  the 
legislation  is  aimed  at  reducing  the  present  1,100  dis¬ 
tricts  to  250,  each  with  tax  base  large  enough  to  finance 
12  grades  of  education. 

But  there  is  trouble  ahead.  Led  by  the  state  grange, 
opponents  of  reorganization  are  striving  to  postpone  ac¬ 
tion  under  the  law  by  putting  it  up  for  referendum  in 
the  November,  1952  election.  All  they  need  do  is  hustle 
up  16,429  signatures  by  August  1. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
National  Board  Would  Be  the  Best  Type  of  Protection  Against 
Federal  Control.  Nat.  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers, 
1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  (A  pamphlet  explaining  the 
benefits  of  HR  3180,  a  bill  to  establish  an  independent  agency  for 
education  in  the  federal  government.) 

The  Yearbook  of  School  Law — 19.51.  Leo  0.  Garber,  do  the 
author.  School  of  Education,  U.  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia  4. 
89p.  $2.25.  (Comment  on  effect  of  decisions  made  by  higher 
state  and  federal  courts  during  the  past  year.) 


Administration 


All-yoar  schools  would  bo  costlier  than  tra¬ 
ditional  nine-  and  10-month  school  programs.  So  be¬ 
lieve  most  school  superintendents  contacted  in  a  poll  by 
Nation’s  Schools. 

Last  fall,  the  Illinois  Taxpayers  Federation,  objecting 
to  large  outlay  of  funds  for  school  construction,  com¬ 
mented:  “No  business  or  industry  would  close  its  doors 
three  months  out  of  every  year  when  demand  for  its 
product  exceeded  its  capacity  to  produce.”  Then  the 
group  went  on  to  propose  that  schools  increase  educa¬ 
tional  output  without  raising  expenditure  by  eliminating 
the  summer  shutdown  and  operating  on  a  four-quarter, 
year-round  basis,  with  staggered  vacations  for  pupils. 

Few  schoolmen  were  found  to  support  the  idea.  It 
would  raise  school  expenses,  many  claimed,  because  re¬ 
pairs  and  maintenance  work,  done  at  night  or  over  week¬ 
ends  at  over-time  pay,  would  cost  more;  besides  money 
would  be  needed  for  screens  and  air-conditioning.  But 


they  pointed  out  these  more  overwhelming  drawbacks 
to  the  scheme:  (1)  it  would  not  reduce  instructional 
costs — the  largest  expense  item  (2)  equalizing  enroll- 
ments  over  a  12-nionth  period  would  be  difficult  (3) 
most  parents  would  continue  to  want  summertime  vaca¬ 
tions  for  their  children  (4)  teachers  would  have  no  time 
for  travel  or  study  (5)  the  promise  of  lengthy  vacations 
would  no  longer  attract  persons  into  teaching  (6)  change 
of  students  in  class  groups  every  three  months  would 
make  long-run  projects  and  class  planning  impossible  (7) 
both  children  and  teachers  need  long  summer  vacations 
for  health  reasons. 

In  Dallas,  Tex.,  plans  to  put  just  one  school  on  an 
experimental  12-month  plan  have  caused  no  end  of  pro¬ 
test.  This  spring  a  school  board  candidate  (whose  cam¬ 
paign  was  unsuccessful)  took  out  after  the  experiment  as 
proof  that  his  opponent,  the  incumbent,  (as  well  as  the 
rest  of  the  board)  wanted  to  subject  all  Dallas  children 
to  cruel  and  unjust  treatment. 

Staff  ilriovance  and  pay  no[i|otialions  should 
be  handled  by  a  person  trained  in  labor  relations,  recom¬ 
mends  a  school  fact-finding  commission  in  Minneapolis. 
Named  last  February  by  Gov.  Youngdahl  who  helped 
mediate  a  three-week  school  strike,  the  special  body  ad¬ 
vised  addition  of  a  permanent  labor  relations  expert  to 
the  school  staff,  indicating  that  city  school  diEQcuIties  had 
frequently  reached  strike  stage  due  to  lack  of  uniform 
procedure  for  handling  employe  complaints.  Supt.  Rufus 
L.  Putnam  questions  the  wisdom  of  the  plan.  “It  would 
put  teachers  on  a  ‘labor’  rather  than  a  ‘professional’ 
plane,”  he  cautions. 

Surpassing  growth  of  othi^r  collogos,  Negro 
institutions  of  higher  education  in  the  U.  S.  enrolled 
28.4  times  as  many  students  in  1950  as  at  the  turn  of 
the  century,  and  granted  84  times  as  many  bachelor’s 
degrees.  All  colleges  and  universities  together  enrolled 
only  10.7  as  many  students,  gave  out  only  16  times  as 
many  degrees.  The  figures  come  from  the  April  “Sta¬ 
tistical  Circular”  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 

In  forming  citizen  school  groups,  there  are  no 
hard  and  fast  rules,  says  Plan  for  Action,  new  bulletin  of 
the  Kentucky  Council  for  Education.  But  it  advises  close 
adherence  to  three  general  principles:  (1)  the  council 
must  represent  a  full  cross-section  of  the  community  (2) 
it  must  begin  by  fact-finding,  then  make  recommendations 
(3)  it  must  make  every  effort  to  cooperate  with  the  school 
administration,  but  always  preserve  its  independence  of 
thought  and  action. 

Announcement  of  new  citizens’  school  groups  is  a 
near  everyday  occurrence  in  Kentucky.  Since  the  first  of 
the  year,  75  local  groups  and  15  county  councils  have 
been  established. 

Awards  for  host  sohool  reporting  in  1950 
have  gone  to  two  newspaper  writers,  two  newspapers 
and  one  magazine.  The  winners  and  their  contributions: 
( 1 )  Agnes  E.  Meyer,  of  the  Washington,  D.  C.,  Post,  for 
news  stories  on  school  conditions  in  Prince  Georges 
County,  Md.  (2)  Edward  B.  Orr,  of  the  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Monitor,  for  an  editorial  “More  Microscope  Than 
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Marxists”  (3)  the  Atlanta  Journal,  for  year-round  advo¬ 
cacy  of  better  education  (4)  the  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram  &  Sun,  for  its  daily  school  page  (5)  Life  magazine, 
for  its  portrayal  of  the  crisis  in  U.  S.  schools  in  its 
October  16,  1950,  issue. 

Pcr»onnol  of  the  Ford  Foundation  includes 
another  top-flight  educator.  He  is  Dr.  Alvin  C.  Eurich, 
who  resigned  as  president  of  the  State  U.  of  New  York 
last  month  to  become  vice-president  of  the  foundation's 
Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  Education.  Among  Ford 
projects  announced  recently:  (1)  three  student-exchange 
plans  for  this  summer  (2)  the  bringing  of  2.000  displaced 
intellectuals  and  their  families  to  this  country  before 
expiration  of  the  Displaced  Persons  Act  later  this  year. 
(For  news  of  another  Ford  fund,  see  ADULT  EDUCATION.) 

Mrasures  for  rivil  dofonse  are  in  effect  in  more 
than  half  of  school  systems  in  cities  of  100,000  to  500,000 
population,  and  in  more  than  three-fourths  of  school 
systems  in  cities  that  are  larger.  But  in  smaller  communi¬ 
ties,  few  schools  have  taken  defense  action,  and  many 
have  made  no  plans. 

Revealed  in  a  survey  recently  completed  by  the  NEA, 
the  sniall-town  apathy  toward  defense  will  be  taken  into 
account  by  advisers  and  producers  of  the  film  Schools 
and  Civil  Defense.  Scheduled  for  release  next  month,  it 
will  be  available  at  low  cost  through  Castle  Films  Division 
of  United  World  Films. 

On  registration  days  at  the  U.  of  Illinois  next  fall, 
incidentally,  the  Civilian  Defense  Committee  plans  to  pro¬ 
vide  continuous  showings  of  defense  films.  To  complete 
registration  procedure,  students  will  be  required  to  pro¬ 
duce  evidence  that  they  have  seen  them. 

So.OOO.OOO  dri\^e  for  medical  schools  was 

launched  last  month  by  a  new  Nat.  Fund  for  Medical 
Education.  This  year,  and  each  year  hereafter,  it  plans 
to  collect  that  amount  from  private  sources  and  distrib¬ 
ute  it  for  medical  education.  Sponsored  jointly  by  in¬ 
dustry,  medicine,  organized  labor,  agriculture,  education 
and  12  foundations,  the  fund  is  a  non-partisan  body,  not 
permitted  by  terms  of  its  charter  to  seek  to  influence 
legislation,  emphasizes  S.  Sloan  Colt,  its  chairman. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
"How  Some  Schools  Are  Increasing  Their  Holding  Power,”  Leonard 
M.  Miller.  NEA  Jour.,  May  1951.  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6, 
D.C.  (Review  of  current  practices,  and  list  of  articles  detailing 
outstanding  programs.) 

Education  for  a  World  Society — Promising  Practices  Today,  Chris¬ 
tian  0.  Arndt  Samuel  Everett,  editors.  Harper  &  Bros.  49  E. 
53rd  St.,  N.Y.  16.  $3.50.  (Yearbook  of  the  John  Dewey  Society.) 
The  Regional  Introduction  of  Educational  Practices  in  Urban 
School  Systems  of  the  United  States,  Walter  Cocking.  Bur.  of 
Pubns.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  U.,  N.Y.  27.  86p.  $2.10. 
(Investigation  of  rate  and  pattern  of  educational  change.) 

It  Starts  in  the  Classroom — A  Public  Relations  Handbook  for  the 
Teacher.  Nat.  School  Public  Relations  Assn.,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W., 
Wash.  6,  D.C.  264p.  Due  next  month. 

A  Guide  to  Boards  of  Education  for  Planned  Insurance  Programs. 
Oklahoma  State  School  Boards  Assn.,  do  H.  E.  Wrinkle,  Faculty 
Exchange,  Norman,  Okla.  Free. 

“School  Conversion  Plan  for  Disaster  Relief”  S.  Kenneth  Johnson. 
Nation’s  Schools,  June,  1951.  919  N.  Mich.,  Chicago  11.  (Outline 
of  disaster  relief  planning  in  Culver  City,  Calif.) 


Proiessional  Relations 


of  living  is  no  baby  of  ours,”  snapped 
the  Pawtucket  (R.  I.)  school  committee,  in  substance, 
last  month  as  it  turned  down  teachers’  demands  for  salary 
increases.  “We  strive  to  set  a  salary  scale  commensurate 
with  services  rendered  ...  to  do  otherwise  would  be  to 
drop  our  type  of  government  and  aim  toward  socialism,” 
it  stormed. 

Members  of  the  Pawtucket  Teachers  Alliance,  AFL, 
which  claims  membership  of  480  of  500  teachers,  im¬ 
mediately  went  on  strike,  and  set  up  picket  lines.  All 
schools  closed.  When  administrative  staff  members  hon¬ 
ored  picket  lines,  the  school  committee  dealt  another 
blow:  it  fired  27  principals,  vice-principals  and  deans. 
At  the  month’s  end,  after  three  weeks  of  strike,  the  school 
system  was  still  broken  down. 

The  present  Pawtucket  salary  scale,  set  in  1946.  pro¬ 
vides  for  beginning  pay  of  $2,400,  with  $200  yearly 
increments  up  to  a  $4,000  maximum.  AFL  teachers  want 
a  flat  $410  annual  raise  for  all,  but  the  school  committee 
has  offered  to  do  no  more  than  raise  the  maximum  (which 
no  one  gets)  to  $4,800. 

Off-campus  training  of  teacbers  has  been  get¬ 
ting  close  looks  from  school  administrators  in  Illinois 
this  past  year.  For  the  most  part,  they  find  that  in-service 
programs  conducted  in  local  schools  by  extension  depart¬ 
ments  of  teacher-training  institutions  are  none  too  “func¬ 
tional.” 

Tackling  the  problem,  the  Illinois  Assn,  of  School  Ad¬ 
ministrators  has  set  up  a  committee  of  eight  superin¬ 
tendents  to  work  with  extension  and  education  staff  mem- 
l)ers  of  state-supported  colleges  to  improve  extension 
courses.  If  superintendents  have  their  way,  the  resulting 
programs  will  be  of  a  workshop  type,  will  be  tailored 
to  local  school  conditions  and  will  bring  college  credit. 
One  difficulty:  colleges,  bound  by  regulations  of  ac¬ 
crediting  agencies,  may  be  unable  to  give  credit  for  pure¬ 
ly  “local”  study. 

Teacbers’  complaints  backfired  in  New  York 
last  month.  When  ruling  in  favor  of  New  York  City 
teachers  that  a  school  board  cannot  require  professional 
staff  members  to  take  “refresher”  courses  in  first  aid 
(EDUCATION  SUMMARY,  Mar.  5),  the  State  Education 
Dept,  found  occasion  to  say  what  school  boards  can 
demand  of  teachers. 

Boards,  it  said,  have  power  to  fix  teachers’  duties  and 
to  set  working  hours.  Thus,  they  may  compel  teachers 
to  take  part  in  extra-curricular  activities  connected  with 
their  teaching  even  though  the  activities  take  place  in 
the  late  afternoon  or  evening.  Added  Acting  Commission¬ 
er  of  Education  James  E.  Allen,  Jr.:  “Boards  are  not 
required  to  pay  additional  compensation  for  such  serv¬ 
ices,  nor  do  hours  have  to  be  the  same  for  all  teachers.” 
On  this  point,  however,  he  was  emphatic:  the  activity 
assigned  must  be  within  the  area  of  the  teacher’s  license. 

New  York  City’s  board  of  education  quickly  put  the 
ruling  to  use.  After  writing  a  new  by-law,  it  ordered 
back  into  activity  work  all  teachers  who  have  been  boy¬ 
cotting  extra-curricular  jobs.  Declaring  teachers  to  be 
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wrong  in  assuming  that  such  activities  are  voluntary, 
it  indicated  that  it  would  charge  with  “insubordination” 
and  “neglect  of  duty,”  then  dismiss,  any  staff  members 
who  ignored  its  words. 

While  teaching  salaries  in  New  York  City  have  been 
increased  roughly  $400  since  the  activity  boycott  started 
more  than  a  year  ago,  a  city  fact-finding  committee 
recommended  an  average  raise  of  $780,  and  many  teach¬ 
er  groups  propose  to  get  it.  On  the  defensive,  they  now 
are  (1)  offering  “passive  resistance”  to  activities,  i.e., 
attending  functions,  but  giving  no  opinions,  suggestions  or 
direction  (2)  taking  the  board’s  new  by-law  to  court. 

3linimiim  salaries  in  West  Virginia  were 
raised  substantially  by  this  year’s  legislature.  Under  the 
new  scale,  teachers  with  four  years’  training  will  re¬ 
ceive  $540  more  next  year;  teachers  with  less  preparation 
will  get  smaller  raises. 

But  many  teachers  have  been  disappointed  by  law¬ 
makers  this  spring;  perhaps  even  more  are  out  of  sorts 
with  governors  for  ignoring  salary  pleas.  An  example: 
Gov.  McKeldin  of  Maryland  vetoed  a  $300  across-the- 
board  increase  in  schedules  recently,  remarking  that  pub¬ 
lic  education  concerned  cities  and  counties,  not  the  state. 

First  round  in  a  loyalty  oath  battle  has  been 
lost  by  seven  Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  staff  members.  Last 
month,  by  district  court  order,  they  were  cut  from  the 
university  payroll  for  refusing  to  subscribe  to  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  an  oath  demanded  of  state  employes  by  the  legis¬ 
lature.  All  seven  put  their  signatures  on  the  non-Com- 
munist  section,  but  none  would  vow  “to  bear  arms,  if 
necessary,”  in  case  of  attack  upon  the  United  States. 

College  faculties  fearing  staff  cuts  may  take 
heart  from  an  example  set  by  one  of  the  nation’s  largest 
corporations.  Last  month  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New 
Jersey  announced  that  it  will  give  research  jobs  to  10  or 
more  college  professors  and  instructors  who  can  be  re¬ 
leased  from  teaching  assignments  because  of  dropping 
college  enrollments.  The  faculty  members  will  be  kept 
on  the  college  payroll  at  their  regular  salaries,  with  Stand¬ 
ard  Oil  reimbursing  the  institutions  involved. 

Firm  step  to  raise  standards  in  the  teaching 
profession  has  been  taken  by  the  Kansas  State  Teachers 
Assn.  Under  recently  revised  membership  rules,  no  new 
teacher  who  has  had  less  than  60  hours  of  college  work 
will  be  admitted  as  an  active  member  after  1952,  and 
none  will  be  admitted  who  has  had  less  than  120  hours 
after  1957. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Preparation  of  Sponsors  of  Pupil  Activities,”  Wm.  S.  Sterner. 
School  Activities,  May  1951.  1515  Lane  St.,  Topeka,  Kans.  (Re¬ 
port  of  a  study  to  formulate  a  program  for  the  professional  prep¬ 
aration  of  beginning  teachers  as  sponsors  of  activities.) 
“Training  Teachers  and  Other  School  Personnel  to  Understand 
Clinical  Problems,”  Harold  A.  Delp.  Elementary  School  Jour., 
May  1951.  5750  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago  37.  (Work  of  the  Psycho- 
Educational  Clinic  at  the  U.  of  Minnesota.) 

“The  Midyear  Study  Plan"  Paul  H.  Klohr.  Ohio  Schools,  May 
1951.  215  E.  Broad  St.,  Columbus  15.  (Report  on  an  in-service 
study  conference,  involving  all  teachers,  which  takes  place  between 
semesters  in  Columbus,  Ohio.) 


Teaching  3Methods  and  Problemg 


Learning  grammar  by  ear  is  easier  for  students 
failing  in  English  than  study  of  rules  or  reasons,  believes 
Mrs.  Ruth  Lewis,  head  of  the  English  department  at  Comp¬ 
ton  College,  Compton,  Calif.  Students  who  can’t  handle 
grammar,  she  indicates,  should  take  special  English 
courses  stressing  speech,  rather  than  make-up  drill  in 
composition. 

Her  conclusions  are  based  on  the  success  of  “Communi¬ 
cations  32,”  an  experimental  course  offered  sub¬ 
freshmen  at  Compton  College.  Described  in  the  Mi 
of  the  California  Journal  of  Secondary  Education,  the 
course  is  devoted  about  equally  to  reading,  writing  and 
speech,  but  no  formal  grammar  is  taught  except  as  the 
class  requests  it.  Through  hearing  and  giving  many 
class  talks,  however,  students  grow  keen  in  detecting 
common  speech  errors,  and  almost  forget  their  dislike  of 
grammar. 

Stndent-made  consumer’§  guide  is  enlarged 
annually  by  ninth-grade  classes  of  Wellsville,  N.  Y.  When 
studying  a  unit  on  consumer  education,  pupils  first  look 
over  past  volumes  of  the  guide,  then  decide  what  new 
products  should  be  tested  and  added.  In  three  years, 
ninth  graders  have  conducted  and  recorded  almost  1,000 
experiments.  An  example  of  guide  contents:  “Fountain 
Pens — A  survey  of  our  high  school  shows  that  many  81 
pens  are  just  as  good  as  $10  pens.  Smoothness  of  writing 
and  Ink  capacity  show  little  difference.” 

Discrimination  in  magazine  reading  is  en¬ 
couraged  by  an  individual  project  required  of  all  senior 
English  students  in  the  Montpelier  (Ohio)  high  school. 
Instead  of  writing  a  term  paper,  students  select  a  current 
magazine  story  to  their  liking,  evaluate  it,  and  ask  four 
persons  older  than  themselves  to  do  the  same.  When  the 
project  is  submitted,  it  consists  of  four  parts:  (1)  a  syn¬ 
opsis  of  the  plot  (2)  the  magazine  article  itself  (3)  the 
student’s  comments  on  the  plot  development,  characteri¬ 
zation,  style,  and  his  reactions  to  various  incidents  in  the 
story  (4)  report  on  what  the  other  persons  who  read  the 
story  thought  of  it. 

Compiling  a  current  history  text  is  a  worthy 
project  for  social  studies  classes,  according  to  Franklin 
Patterson,  curriculum  coordinator  of  the  Pasadena 
(Calif.)  schools.  In  the  April  issue  of  Clearing  House, 
he  tells  how  an  llth-grade  English-social  studies  class  in 
Pasadena  collected  newspaper  clippings  on  important 

happenings  throughout  a  semester,  classified  them  as  to 
type,  and  put  them  into  a  scrapbook  which  now  is  used 
as  current  history  reference  material  in  the  school  library.  ^ 

The  class,  he  explains,  was  divided  into  10  three-student 
committees,  each  of  which  was  responsible  for  gathering 
a  particular  type  of  news.  Each  week,  each  committee 
produced  one  page  for  the  scrapbook,  including  a  100- 
word  news  summary.  Thus  when  bound  together  for 
the  semester,  the  pages  give  a  week-by  week  account  of 
major  developments  in  the  10  news  classifications. 

As  a  service  to  other  students,  the  eighth  grade  of 
Forest  Hills  (Pa.)  junior  high  school  publishes  a  daily 
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bulletin  under  the  title  Daily  Geographic  News.  Its  pur¬ 
pose:  to  supply  information  on  the  geography  of  countries 
and  localities  where  important  events  are  occurring. 

Adapting  a  common  science  activity,  teach¬ 
ers  of  other  subjects  are  finding  classroom  fairs  to  be  a 
sure-fire  scheme  for  increasing  interest  in  study.  Last 
month,  English  rose  to  new  popularity  in  New  Rochelle 
(N.Y.)  high  school,  where  seniors  put  on  an  English  fair 
for  other  students.  Exhibited :  class  essays,  book  reviews, 
creative  writing,  reports  on  professions  and  special 
subjects. 

In  Darien,  Conn.,  eight-  and  nine-year-olds  at  the  pri¬ 
vate  Cherry  Lawn  School  conducted  an  arithmetic  fair  for 
parents.  The  result  of  three  weeks  of  study  on  estimation, 
the  fair  featured  weight-guessing  and  height-guessing, 
among  other  “estimation”  games,  and  student-devised 
mathematical  puzzles. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
The  Teaching  of  Spelling,  James  A.  Fitzgerald.  Bruce  Pub.  Co., 
400  N.  Broadway,  Milwaukee  1.  233p.  $2.50  (A  guide  for  develop¬ 
ing  spelling  programs.) 

Speech— Forms  and  Principles,  Andrew  Thos.  Weaver.  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  Inc.,  55  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  3.  4I5p.  $3.50. 


Curricula 


I  Art  is  injected  into  other  subjects  in  the  East 
'  Lansing  (Mich.)  school  system.  Encouraged  to  provide 
students  with  opportunities  for  creative  artwork,  teachers 
in  elementary,  junior  and  senior  high  schools  may  call 
upon  an  art  consultant  to  help  therti  and  their  classes. 
The  art  consultant  visits  classes  upon  request  from  the 
teacher,  makes  suggestions  for  art  projects  which  will 
contribute  to  the  topics  under  study.  As  a  result,  art  has 
been  given  a  place  in  many  subject  fields,  notably  English 
and  social  studies,  but  also  music,  French,  world  history 
and  mathematics.  One  chief  virtue  of  the  plan  is  that  it 
j  interests  many  students  who  never  would  sign  up  for  an 
art  course  in  doing  creative  work. 

Carbon  copy  of  city  curriculum  is  unfit  for 
rural  children,  yet  that  is  what  most  rural  schools  provide, 

declares  The  Child  in  the  Rural  Environment,*  1951  year¬ 
book  of  the  NEA  Dept,  of  Rural  Education.  Written  by 
the  late  Fannie  Wyche  Dunn  of  Teachers  College,  Colum¬ 
bia  U.,  the  yearbook  strongly  protests  the  wholesale  adop¬ 
tion  of  city  programs  in  rural  settings. 

For  instance,  it  claims  that  most  of  the  country’s 

12,000,(XK)  rural  school  children  (half  of  the  total  school 
population)  take  courses  devised  for  city  pupils;  that 
most  are  classified  in  grade  schemes  first  adopted  for 
convenience  in  handling  large  enrollments;  that  most 
have  their  summer  and  winter  vacations  at  the  time  city 
pupils  have  theirs.  Some  rural  schools,  it  adds,  even  are 
housed  in  multi-storied  buildings,  a  design  copied  from 
cities  where  space  is  at  a  premium. 

Rural  school  programs,  the  yearbook  emphasizes, 
should  be  based  on  the  needs  of  rural  life.  If  they  were, 
It  points  out  as  an  example,  science  would  be  given  an 
earlier  and  more  important  place  in  the  curriculum,  and 


group  activities  and  participation  in  community  life  would 
have  more  prominence. 

Economics  is  a  blind  spot  for  many  high  school 
students,  indicates  a  student  opinion  poll  taken  by  Schol¬ 
astic  Magazines.  In  a  survey  of  50,000  students  in  500 
high  schools,  it  found  that  almost  one-fifth  had  “no 
opinion”  on  two  business  income  questions.  Of  those  who 
answered,  (1)  32.8%  think  corporations  make  too 
much  profit;  6.3%  think  they  make  too  little  (2)  13% 
think  4c  on  the  sales  dollar  a  fair  profit;  32%  think  10c; 
23%  think  15c;  12%  think  25c.  So,  when  expressed, 
opinions  were  widely  varied,  often  disclosing  unfamiliar¬ 
ity  with  the  subject. 

National  data  on  subject  enrollments  has 

been  compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  for  the  first 
time  since  1933-34.  A  complete  report  is  due  shortly,  but 
a  current  “Statistical  Circular”  (No.  294)  sums  up  the 
information. 

Covering  the  school  year  1948-49,  figures  reveal  many 
changes  in  secondary  school  offerings,  indicate  adjustment 
of  the  curriculum  to  present-day  living.  For  instance, 
courses  in  radio  speaking  and  broadcasting,  consumer 
education  and  driver  education  are  common,  whereas 
none  were  reported  in  1933-34.  Also  new  and  wide¬ 
spread;  cooperative  office,  store  and  diversified  training 
programs. 

Among  sciences,  there  are  twice  as  many  commonly 
taught  courses  as  previously,  while  aeronautics,  laboratory- 
techniques  and  metallurgy  have  been  added.  In  social 
sciences,  sharp  decreases  appear  in  ancient  and  medieval 
history,  big  gains  in  U.  S.  history,  world  history,  civics, 
problems  of  democracy,  and  geography. 

Spanish  moved  from  third  place  among  foreign  lan¬ 
guages  in  1933-34  to  first  place  in  1948-49.  Latin, 
formerly  first,  now  ranks  second,  with  French  and  German 
next  in  order. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
*The  Child  in  the  Rural  Environment,  Fannie  Wyche  Dunn,  Nat. 
Ed.  Assn.,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  Paperbound,  $2; 
clothbound,  $3. 

Correlated  Art,  Dawn  Schneider.  International  Textbook  Co., 
Scranton  9,  Pa.  196p.  $3.50.  (A  book  for  elementary  teachers 
who  are  looking  for  art  projects  to  vitalize  their  teaching.) 

Action  for  Cuniculum  Improvement.  Assn,  for  Supervision  & 
Curriculum  Development,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  256p. 

$3S0  (Principles  and  practices  of  curriculum  improvement  now 
being  developed  in  the  country.  New  yearbook  of  the  association.) 


Guidance 


The  noon  hour  offers  opportunities  to  teach¬ 
ers  who  are  trying  to  understand  their  students,  points 
out  Foster  Keagle  of  the  College  of  Education,  U.  of 
Illinois.  At  the  University  high  school  in  Urbana,  he  re¬ 
ports,  the  faculty  considered  noon  hour  problems,  decided 
that  pupils  could  profit  from  a  varied  program  of  group 
activities,  but  that  it  would  be  particularly  advantageous 
to  teachers  to  see  students  in  a  completely  leisure  situa- 
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tion.  Thus  the  school  provides  many  noontime  activities, 
but  pupils  are  free  to  do  whatever  they  choose,  without 
pressure  to  take  part  in  any  program. 

Explains  Mr.  Keagle:  “A  child’s  school  day  is  com¬ 
pletely  scheduled.  During  this  time  he  usually  acts  in  a 
manner  expected  of  him.  flowever,  during  the  noon  hour 
when  nothing  is  expected  of  him,  he  is  free  to  act 
normally  and  without  restraint.  Thus  the  hour  gives  the 
teacher  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  clearer  picture  of  his 
personality.” 

books  for  draft  tests  are  utterly  use¬ 
less,  according  to  Henry  Chauncey,  president  of  the 
Educational  Testing  Service,  which  has  devised  and  is 
administering  the  draft  deferment  examinations.  Com¬ 
menting  on  the  array  of  hastily-prepared  test  guides  on 
the  market,  he  advises  school  officials  to  warn  students 
against  them. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Growth  &  Development  of  the  Preadolescent,  Arthur  Witt  Blair 
&  Wm.  Henry  Burton.  Appleton-Century-Crofts,  Inc.,  33  W'.  32nd 
St.,  N.Y.  1.  2‘29p.  $2.25. 

“An  Evaluation  of  Guidance  in.  the  Junior  High  School,”  Earl  P. 
Andreen.  California  Jour,  of  Secondary  Education,  May  1951. 
Rooms  9-10,  Haviland  Hall,  Berkeley,  Calif.  (Study  of  services, 
curricular  practices  and  relationships,  personal  adjustment  and 
vocational  guidance  in  the  San  Diego  city  schools.) 


Student  Activities 


Uftlo  ’^'^Amoriran  Assomblies,'’  modeled  after 
Columbia  U.’s  gathering  of  notables  last  month,  are  being 
planned  by  a  number  of  high  schools.  For  a  transcript  of 
the  high-powered  discussion  on  relationships  of  the 
United  States  and  Western  Europe,  as  seen  by  80  leaders 
in  education,  business,  labor,  agriculture  and  government, 
write  the  Columbia  Graduate  School  of  Business,  which 
was  responsible  for  the  unique  forum.  Whole  purpose  of 
the  American  Assemblies,  Columbia  points  out,  is  to  en¬ 
courage  other  groups  to  review  their  findings  and  parti¬ 
cipate  locally  in  similar  meetings. 

Television  grows  less  time  eonsuming  as 

the  months  pass  by.  South  Shore  high  school  in  Chicago 
has  discovered.  One  of  the  first  schools  to  keep  tab  on 
the  hours  students  spend  watching  TV  screens,  it  reports 
that  the  average  slipped  from  23^4  hours  weekly  in  May, 
1949  to  16V4  hours  weekly  in  January,  1951. 

Timely  safety  slogan  brought  honors  to  a  pupil 
patrol  unit  of  the  Francis  junior  high  school,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  last  month  during  the  national  school  safety  patrol 
parade  in  the  nation’s  capital.  The  winning  banner:  “Old 
Jaywalkers  Always  Die,  They  Never  Fade  Away.”  This 
year’s  parade — four  hours  long — was  larger  than  ever, 
with  25,000  pupils  from  20  states  marching. 

Bulletin  board  committees  would  be  helpful  to 
any  classroom  teacher,  believes  E.  A.  Barrell,  Jr.,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  language  arts  department  of  the  Dover  (Del.) 
high  school.  Pupil  committees,  he  suggests,  could  not 


only  help  plan  and  post  the  year’s  displays,  but  could  be 
of  assistance  in  systematically  checking  student  reaction 
to  them. 

Mr.  Barrell  presents  a  good  many  ideas  for  use  of  bul¬ 
letin  boards  in  English  classrooms  in  May’s  Delaware 
School  Journal. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Publicity  for  the  Activities  Program,”  Chas.  C.  Carman.  School 
Activities,  May  1951.  1515  Lane  St.,  Topeka,  Kans.  (Suggestions 
for  publicizing  student  activities.) 

“The  Ground-Work  for  Student  Government,”  Frank  L.  Lucas.  ' 
Helen  L.  Vardon  &  j.  Wallace  Perry.  California  Jour,  of  Second¬ 
ary  Education,  May  1951.  Rooms  9-10  Haviland  Hall,  Berkeley, 
Calif.  (A  plan  for  gradual  establishment  of  student  government 
in  high  schools.) 


Religion 


Missing  in  New'  Mexico  public  schools  next 
fall  will  be  Catholic  nuns  and  brothers.  Although  mem-  I 
bers  of  Catholic  orders  have  held  public  school  jobs 
throughout  the  history  of  the  state,  the  number  has 
dwindled  in  the  past  two  years.  In  1949,  a  district  court 
found  undue  Catholic  influence  in  northern  New  Mexico 
schools,  banned  143  particular  nuns  and  brothers  from 
holding  public  school  teaching  positions.  Last  month, 
faced  with  an  appeal  to  extend  the  ruling.  Catholic  church 
officials  in  New  Mexico  ordered  all  members  of  Catholic 
orders  withdrawn  from  public  school  service. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
The  Attack  Upon  the  American  Secular  School,  V.  T.  Thayer. 
Beacon  Press,  Boston.  $3.  (Defending  secularism,  the  author 
points  to  the  American  public  school  as  an  example  of  hoiv  sect- 
larism,  by  overarching  religfpus  diversity,  operates  for  the  goal 
of  all.) 


Physical  Education  and  Health 


Insurance  covering  school  athletes  hence¬ 
forth  must  be  carried  by  school  districts  in  Wyoming. 
The  law,  passed  by  this  year’s  legislature,  applies  to  all 
districts  in  which  schools  conduct  organized  sports. 

Complete  testing  of  hearing  and  vision  is 

conducted  annually  in  the  Birmingham  (Mich.)  elemen¬ 
tary  schools,  reports  Supt.  Dwight  B.  Ireland.  “We  have 
discovered,”  he  says,  “that  in  an  amazingly  short  period 
of  time,  hearing  and  vision  difficulties  may  appear  which 
interfere  with  reasonable  progress  of  the  child  in  his 
school  work.” 

Screening  tests,  which  in  this  past  year  were  given  to 
4,004  Birmingham  children,  are  made  by  PTA  members 
who  have  been  carefully  coached  for  the  job.  Although 
the  testing  has  been  going  on  for  three  years,  still  thb 
past  fall  mothers  detected  162  new  cases  of  possible  hear¬ 
ing  loss,  and  243  instances  of  vision  difficulty. 

Complete  details  of  the  Birmingham  tests  are  given  ia 
a  29-page  booklet  recently  published  by  the  school  system- 
One  chief  reason  for  the  success  of  the  program:  test 
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B  information  is  considered  strictly  confidential  by  the  185 
f  rnothers  who  give  the  screening  examinations.  From  then 
1  on,  retesting,  contacting  of  parents,  referrals  to  doctors, 
measures  for  financial  assistance  or  classroom  help  are 
handled  by  the  school  nurse  or  speech  correctionist. 

Through  participating  in  the  actual  work  of  the  pro- 
oram,  parents  have  learned  to  appreciate  both  the  safe¬ 
guards  taken  for  school  children’s  health  and  the  school’s 
philosophy  of  education,  Mr.  Ireland  comments.  Thus, 
rather  than  urging  only  more  school  attention  to  skill 
subjects,  they  see  the  school  as  an  institution  interested 
in  the  over-all  development  of  the  child. 


aRRE^T  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Rural  Schools  Are  Laboratories  for  Student  Teachers  and  Man- 
aftr-Cooks,”  Helen  Dumond  Ilerren.  Nation’s  Schools,  May  1951. 
919  a.  Mich.  Ave.,  Chicago  II.  (Training  for  elementary  teachers 
at  Central  Michigan  College  of  Education  includes  practice  in 
working  with  school  lunch  programs  of  nearby  rural  schools.) 
-Popular  Summer  Day  Camp  in  Normandy^'  J.  N.  Vonckx.  School 
Bi>ard  Jour..  May  1951.  -tOO  N.  Broadway,  Milwaukee  I.  (Descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  school-sponsored  day  camp  for  children  in  the  Normandy, 
Wo.,  schools.) 

“That  Is  Good  About  a  Health  Museum?"  Bruno  Gebhard,  M.D. 
Nation's  Schools,  June  1951.  919  N.  Mich.,  Chicago  II.  (The  di¬ 
rector  of  one  of  the  country’s  few  health  museums  describes  its 
exhibits  and  how  they  assist  schools.  Maintains  the  author: 
“Schools  should  have  exhibit  rooms  fust  as  they  have  gymnasi¬ 
ums."  He  then  lists  values  of  third-dimensional  exhibits.) 
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Andio-Vinual 


Born  of  a  staff  strike*  the  “Video  School”  in 
Minneapolis  is  still  going  strong  for  one-half  hour  each 
day.  Although  it  originally  provided  school-less  young¬ 
sters  with  classroom  contact  when  the  Minneapolis  school 
system  was  forced  to  shut  down  for  three  weeks  this 
winter,  the  program  now  is  attempting  to  put  adults  in 
touch  with  modern  teaching  methods. 

Sponsoring  three  to  five  of  the  telecasts  a  week  (occa¬ 
sionally  parochial  and  private  institutions  take  over),  the 
Minneapolis  public  school  system  presents  classes  in 
action  on  the  “Video  School.”  Although  class  sessions 
are  planned,  they  are  unrehearsed.  Public  relations-wise, 
the  program  has  many  values.  Wrote  a  mother:  “Your 
‘Video  School’  is  appreciated  by  pre-school  mothers  .  .  . 
It’s  been  years  since  we  attended  school  and  our  ways  of 
learning  are  outmoded.  Your  programs  make  our  task 
of  training  young  children  easier  and  more  rewarding.” 

The  station  which  grants  the  time,  WTCN-TV,  last 
month  was  named  by  radio’s  trade  journal  Variety  as  the 
commercial  station  out  front  in  its  educational  offerings. 
The  citation  was  awarded  on  the  basis  of  “Video  School.” 

Supervised  by  Miss  Madeline  S.  Long,  consultant  on 
radio  for  the  Minneapolis  schools,  the  daily  telecast  is  but 
one  of  her  responsibilities.  She  also  directs  a  daily  radio 
broadcast  for  in-school  listening,  three  weekly  series  for 
student  after-school  listening,  plus  a  weekly  TV  program 
on  school  activities.  For  those  people  who  wonder  how, 
almost  overnight,  she  could  get  together  a  two  and  one- 
half  hour  TV  program  during  a  school  emergency,  she 
has  prepared  a  report  giving  details. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Using  Tape  Recorders  in  Teacher  Training”  Leon  Ovsiew  & 
Alphonse  Ciambelli.  New  Jersey  Educational  Review,  Mcty  1951. 
Stacy-Trent  Hotel,  Trenton.  (How  tape  recordings  help  student 
teachers  in  self-evaluation.) 

“Coordinating  the  Use  of  Audio-Visual  Education  Materials,” 
Marshall  F.  Brooks.  Nation’s  Schools,  May  1951.  919  N.  Mich. 
Are.,  Chicago  II.  (Instructions  for  making  and  using  a  card 
catalogue  of  audio-visual  aids.) 


V  oeational"Industrial 


Retrieve  of  distributive  education  funds 

is  up  to  the  Senate.  But  there  is  said  to  be  only  half  a 
chance  that  it  will  restore  any  or  all  of  the  81,794,000  for 
distributive  education,  which  the  House  chopped  from 
the  federal  budget. 

Another  move  that  senators  are  being  urged  to  make  in 
behalf  of  vocational  education:  rejection  of  the  Budget 
Bureau-proposed  and  House-passed  measure  providing 
that  810,000,000  of  George-Barden  funds  be  set  aside  for 
defense  training. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“An  Experiment  in  Occupational  Training,”  Thos.  J.  Pellegrene. 
Delaware  School  Jour.,  May,  1951.  11  Academy  St.,  Newark,  Del. 
( Description  of  programs  in  cooperative  office  occupations,  cooper¬ 
ative  distributive  occupations  and  cooperative  diversified  occupa¬ 
tions  at  W m.  Penn  high  school.  New  Castle,  Del.) 

Work  Experience  in  High  School,  Wilson  H.  Ivins,  &  Wm.  B. 
Range.  Ronald  Press  Co.,  15  E.  26th  St.,  N.Y.,  10.  507p.  $4.75. 
( Discussion  of  work  experience  programs,  with  reports  of  various 
kinds  in  operation.) 

“Neglected  .illy — Vocational  Education  in  the  Mobilization”  Edu¬ 
cational  Trend,  May  1951.  Educator’s  Washington  Dispatch, 
New  London,  Conn.  (.4  summary  of  what  vocational  education 
has  to  offer  national  defense.) 

“Southpaws  in  Your  Shops,”  E.  R.  Getting  &  Thos.  G.  King. 
School  Shop,  May  1951.  5‘.i0  S.  State  St.,  Ann  Arbor,  .Mich.  (How 
the  shop  teacher  can  deal  with  the  special  problems  of  left-handed 
students.) 


Adult  Education 


Research  on  liberal  education  for  adults  will 
be  financed  by  a  8160,000  grant  awarded  last  month  to 
the  Assn,  of  University  Evening  Colleges  by  the  Ford 
Foundation’s  Fund  for  Adult  Education.  Under  associa¬ 
tion  plans,  the  money  will  be  used  to  establish  a  center 
which  will  delve  into  study  of  curricula,  training  of 
teachers,  organization  and  financing  needed  for  adult 
liberal  education  programs. 

Troop  information  is  a  failure,  charges  the 
New  York  Times  after  a  check-up  last  month  at  military- 
installations.  It  reports  that  while  the  Army  information 
program  is  designed  to  keep  men  abreast  of  current 
affairs  and  to  give  explanation  of  why  they  are  in  uni¬ 
form,  sessions  invariably  are  so  dull  that  no  one  hears 
what  is  said,  let  alone  becomes  inspired  to  fight  for  his 
country. 

Usually,  it  was  explained,  the  sessions  are  led  by  a 
non-com,  totally  untrained  for  the  job.  He  reads  a 
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“canned”  talk,  then  feebly  asks  for  discussion;  when 
no  one  responds,  the  class  is  dismissed. 

The  program  could  not  be  other  than  valueless  as  now 
organized  and  financed,  the  Times  concludes.  With  only 
15c  per  man  per  year  going  into  troop  information,  there 
is  no  hope  of  getting  good  materials  or  trained  teachers. 


A  A'at.  Institute  on  Adult  Edueation  de¬ 
signed  to  provide  advanced  professional  training  will  be 
the  first  major  undertaking  of  the  newly  formed  Adult 
Education  Assn.  Officially  founded  last  month  at  a 
gathering  of  adult  educators  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  the 
new  group  is  made  up  of  two  former  adult  education 
associations,  plus  representatives  of  many  national  organi¬ 
zations  active  in  the  continuing  education  of  adults,  al¬ 
though  some  of  their  programs  are  not  so  labeled.  First 
president  of  the  new  organization :  Howard  Y.  McClusky, 
professor  of  education  at  the  U.  of  Michigan.  Other 
officers  come  from  university  extension,  public  school, 
labor  and  public  library  fields. 

Under  present  working  arrangements,  association 
business  will  be  conducted  in  three  centers;  NEA  head¬ 
quarters  in  Washington,  D.  C.;  Cleveland  College,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio;  and  the  Central  YMCA,  Chicago. 


Parent-Teacher 


Annual  PTA  |faf  horiny*  in  Miami,  Fla.,  last  month 
urged  national  manpower  planners  to  classify  teaching  as 
an  essential  profession.  Draft  boards  and  defense  in¬ 
dustries  must  be  prevented  from  “raids”  on  teachers, 
already  in  short  supply,  PTA  members  resolved. 

Among  new  officers  of  the  Nat.  Congress  of  Parents  & 
Teachers  is  one  public  school  man.  Knox  Walter,  assist¬ 
ant  superintendent  of  the  Fulton  County  (Ga.)  schools, 
will  succeed  Chicago’s  Supt.  Herold  C.  Hunt  as  second 
vice-president. 


To  interest  parents  in  eurrieula«  just  ask 
their  advice  on  some  specific  teaching  problem,  suggests 
Timothy  E.  Rose  of  the  Johnson  County  schools,  Iowa 
City,  la.  Not  long  ago,  parents  in  Johnson  County  were 
quizzed  on  methods  of  teaching  beginning  handwriting, 
he  reports  in  May’s  Elementary  School  Journal. 

First,  he  explains,  they  were  given  a  complete  explana¬ 
tion  of  two  methods,  then  they  were  asked  to  choose 
between  them,  also  noting  (1)  how  long  they  thought  a 
child  should  be  in  school  before  being  able  to  write  his 
name  (2)  their  comments  on  the  progress  of  their  own 
children  in  handwriting  (3)  the  relative  rank  of  impor¬ 
tance  of  10  elementary  school  subjects.  While  the 
questionnaire  did  little  good  in  determining  which  method 
of  handwriting  instruction  should  be  used  (answers  were 
evenly  split),  it  obtained  parents’  whole-hearted  interest 
not  only  in  handwriting,  but  also  in  other  curricular 
problems,  Mr.  Rose  believes. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
I>ook  at  Your  School.  Public  Education  Assn.,  20  W.  40th  St.,  N.Y. 
18.  64p.  75c.  (A  booklet,  written  by  a  lay  committee,  presents 
an  “eye-witness”  account  of  elementary  education  in  the  New  York 
City  schools.) 


New  Classroom  Material 


"Do  You  Belong  in  Advertising?”  ...  a  film  de¬ 
veloped  for  vocational  guidance  by  the  Women’s 
.\dvertising  Club  of  Chicago,  will  be  made  available 
on  loan  to  schools  throughout  the  country.  For  a 
booking,  write  the  club  at  105  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago. 


Two  Guidance  Texts  for  Teen-Agers  .  .  .  were  an¬ 
nounced  by  publishers  last  month.  One  is  Psycholo¬ 
gy  for  Life  Adjustment,  written  by  Chas.  R.  Foster, 
head  of  graduate  studies  in  education  for  the  U.  of 
Florida,  who  received  the  Amer.  Technical  Society’s 
award  for  the  manuscript  best  designed  to  stimulate 
research  and  preparation  of  functional  instructional 
material.  Publisher’s  address;  848  E.  58th  St.,  Chi¬ 
cago  37. 

The  other:  This  Is  the  Life,  by  Wellington  G. 
Pierce,  head  of  social  studies  at  Woodrow  Wilson 
high  schot>l.  Long  Beach,  Calif.  Published  by  D.  C 
Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  it  is  suggested  as  a  basic  text 
for  high  school  orientation  classes. 


Materials  for  Slow  Learners  ...  in  grades  seven 
through  10  have  been  listed  in  a  sizeable  bulletin 
prepared  by  the  Capital  Area  School  Development 
Assn.,  New  York  State  College  for  Teachers,  Albany. 
When  ordering,  ask  for  “Fare  for  the  Reluctant 
Reader.”  It  lists  not  only  books,  but  also  magazines 
and  audio-visual  aids. 


For  Two  Free  Railroad  Films  .  .  .  write  the  Prince- 
ion  Film  Center,  Inc.,  Princeton  2,  N.  J.,  asking  for 
On  the  Track  and  Whistle  in  the  Night.  Both  were 
produced  for  the  Assn,  of  Amer.  Railroads. 


Popular  History  Magazine  .  .  .  planned  for  the  pub¬ 
lic,  not  historians,  will  appear  toward  the  end  of  the 
year  or  early  in  ’52.  Its  publisher:  The  Society  of 
Amer.  Historians,  Inc.,  headed  by  Allan  Nevins.  The 
magazine  will  be  rare  in  form  as  well  as  in  content, 
for  each  bi-monthly  issue  will  be  bound  as  a  book, 
for  lasting  use. 


If  Puzzled  About  What  College  to  Attend  .  .  . 
students  might  find  How  to  Choose  That  College,  by 
Clarence  C.  Dunsmoor  and  Oliver  C.  Davis,  helpful. 
It  is  a  small  book  (costs  only  QOc),  concisely  sets 
forth  considerations  for  making  a  wise  college  choice. 
The  publisher  is  Bellman  Pub.  Co.,  Inc.,  83  Newbury 
St.,  Boston  16. 


Guidance  Series  for  Junior  High  Pupils  ...  to  be 
published  by  Science  Research  Associates  beginning 
next  fall,  will  start  off  with  How  You  Grow,  written 
by  Bernice  L.  Neugarten,  assistant  professor  at  the 
U.  of  Chicago.  Details  on  the  coming  booklets  may 
be  secured  from  the  publisher  at  57  W.  Grand  Ave., 
Chicago  10. 


15  New  Job  Profile  Manuals  .  .  .  are  scheduled  for 
summer  publication  by  Grosset  &  Dunlap,  1107 
Broadway,  New  York  10.  Part  of  a  continuing  series, 
the  new  manuals  (each  costs  $1)  will  deal  with 
careers  in  interior  decoration,  free-lance  writing,  pub¬ 
lic  relations,  market  research,  atomic  energy,  music, 
photography,  motor  transportation,  television,  print¬ 
ing  trades,  journalism,  architecture,  fashion,  finance 
and  acting. 
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